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CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Constantinopolis wes the old Latin name of 
thiscity. It means Constantine city ; as Indi- 
ana-polis means the city of indiana, and Deca- 
polis the ten cities. Cincinnati is sometimes 
called Pork-opolis in joke, because so much 
= is packed there. Constantinople was 
uilt by Constantine. 

At this moment it is the centre of the atten- 
tion of all men who are watching the world’s 

litics, in hope of war or in bope of peace. 
Por here is the residence of the Turkish Sul- 
tan, and it is here that the discussions are go- 
ing on as tothe unfortunate men who have cs- 
caped from Hungary and sought refuge in the 
empire of Turkey. 

The Russians and Austrians have, the last 
summer, wholly defeated the army of Hungary. 
The people ot Hungary had declared indepen- 
dence, as the#Americans did before our Revo- 
lution, They fought for this independence, 
and were defeated at length after several bat- 
tles. A great many were killed, a great many 
more were taken prisoners; but the President, 
Kossuth, and several generals and other offi- 
cers escaped into Turkey. : 

Our readers may remember, from the “ Ara- 
bian Nights,” how sacredly the Mussulmans, 
or Mahometans regard the duties of hospitality. 
It is the most sacred charge of their religion 
totake careofastranger. Ofcourse the Turks 
who are Mahometans, were very much disturb- 
edwhen the Emperors of Russia and Austria 
sent to bid them give up to them the unfortu- 
nate Kossuth and his companions. 

The Turkish Sultan refused to do so. 

The Russian and Austrian ambassadors at 
Constantinople have threatened him with war if 
hedoes not. The French and English ambassa- 
dors have encouraged him in his refusal. At 
one time it seemed quite possible that all the 
powers would become so angry about the mat- 
ter that a war might follow. But the last news 
ismore peaceable, and the poor refugees will 
probably be left in peace. 

The Emperor Constantine who built this 
most beautiful city was a Roman Emperor 
who called himself Christian. He is called 


the first Christian Emperor. And Constanti-" 


nople was, for many hundred years, a Christian 
city. Some of the noblest of Christians lived 
there; and there were sermons and hymns 
written there which are read with interest even 
how. But after many hundred years it fell 
Into the hands of the Turks, and it has been 
ever since the capital of their empire. 

The old Christian churches therefore, are 
Now used as Mahometan mosques. One of 
these, the mosque of Saint Sophia, is now thir- 
teen hundred years old. Where it stands, 
Constantine built a church called the Church 
of Holy Wisdom (Sancta Sophia.) The pres- 
ent building was built by Justinian, who dedi- 
cated it in the year 563. It was dedicated as 
4 Mahometan mosque in 1453. 

Constantinople was at that time taken by 

e Turks from the Romans, after a long siege. 
The Turks entered the city on the 29th of 
May. All the people thronged together in the 
Streets, ahd assembled in the square of St. 

ophia, expecting that an angel would descend 
fom Heaven and drive back their enemies. 
But God sends no angel to the assistance of 
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those who will not help themselves. The 
doors were broken open, and the conquerors 
rushed in. While in the very act of destroy- 
ing the church, the Sultan arrived, and, driv- 
ing out the Mussulmans, took possession of 
the church for himself. The walls which had 
been covered with pictures and mosaics, were 
washed and purified; and on the same day, 
the muezzin or crier called the Faithful to their 
prayers to Mahomet, from the lofty turret, 
whence before had arisen the souads of Chris- 
tian worship. [S. S. Gazette. 

The following is an exterior view of St. Sophia. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE DISCONTENTED ONE. 

The fire was blazing brightly in the 
grate, casting a cheerful light upon the pic- 
tures, which hung on the wall of that 
richly furnished room. The piano was 
open, and numcrous songs lay spread about, 
as ifsome one had looked in vain fora song 
to bring happiness, and found it not. A 
guitar thrown upon a chair, near by, testi- 
fied that its sweet tones had also been tried 
in vain. There were costly books and 
elegant engravings upon the marble ta- 
bles, and the damask curtains shut out the 
dreary prospect without, as if to give still 
more cheerfulness to the scene within. 
Reclining upon a luxuriant sofa, and care- 
lessly holding a book, in which she was 
not then reading, Minna Staunton seemed 
quite unconscious of all the beautiful 
things around her. 

The young girl, for she had seen but 
fifteen summers, were an expression of dis- 





content, which marred her beautiful fea- 
tures, and was sad to witness in one so 
young. Let us see if Minna had any 
right to be discontented with her lot. 
This home, in which wealth and taste had 
surrounded her with all that heart could 
wish, was all her own. She was an only 
child, and all that the fondest love and 
too partivl indulgence could give, had been 
bestowed on her. Minna loved music. 
Her piano and guitar were always ready to 
atford her pleasure. She was fond of read- 
ing. The door at her right, opened into 
her own library, where the’ choicest works 


.of history, of poetry, and of fiction were 


alwaysready to afford her instruction and 
amusement. 

Her, taste for beautiful painting was also 
consulted, and those landscapes, by the 
best masters, might have satisfied a more 
fastidious taste than hers. What could 
that young girl need that she did not pos- 
sess? What more could be given her to 
make her happy? Let her only name it, 
and her wish will be gratified, ifit is any 
thing that money can purchase? Alas! 
she knows not the secret of her own unhap- 
piness. That she has no object in living, 
that she lives for no one but herself—this 
does not occur to her. She only knows 
that she is not happy. 

The deep reverie into which the young 
girl had fallen, was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of her mother, who, finding her 
daughter sad and unoccupied, and ever 
fearful on her account, inquired if she 
were ill? 

“No mamma. Iam as well as ever. 
But I am tired of this stupid weather. 
This long snow storm seems determined to 
keep me in doors, and make me miserable.” 

““Why do you not practise that new 
song, which your father bought you yes- 
terday,” inquired her mother. ‘* You 
seemed very anxious to have it, and now 
that it has come, I should think that you 
would wish to learn it.” 

“Oh! I have been trying it, but my 
piano isa little out of tune; and the song 
is common place after all,” replied Minna. 

“It was tuned last week, my daughter, 
and cannot be much out of tune. But 
why not read aloud tome? I should like 
to hear Macaulay,” continued hér mother, 
wishing to find something which Minna 
could enjoy. 

“Oh mother! I am not in the mood 
for history. I-tried to read, but I do not 
feel like it, and I am tired to death of this 
long snow storm. If it were pleasant, I 
should like aride, but in this weather there 
is nothing pleasant for one to do.” 

It did not occur to Minna or her mother, 
that if there were nothing pleasant to be 
done, there were many useful things in 
which she might have employed her time. 
This never occurred to her, and so dis- 
contented with herself, and with the weath- 
er, Minna continued to murmur at the 
latter, as if the weather were responsible. 
Like so many other young people, she seem- 
ed to forget that the hand of the Most 
High, which sustained her in being, was 
scattering the snow flakes at hisown good 
pleasure. 

When Mr. Staunton returned home that 
evening, and found his daughter’s face 
more than usually clouded, he drew from 
his pocket a letter, saying: 

* There is a letter from your aunt Mary, 
which will perhaps make you feel as hap- 
py asit did me. She is coming to make 
us a visit, and I shall try to persuade her 
to spend the winter with us.” 

This announcement had indeed a magic 





effect upon Minna. She loved her aunt 


very dearly, as indeed no one could help 
loving, who knew Miss Mary Staunton. 
Let me describe her to you. She was over 
thirty, and many people would call her 
an “old maid.” But this would be un- 
fair; for she had nothing in her manners, 
which is generally intended by the expres- 
sion. Aunt Mary was on the contrary, so 
kind and gentle, with so soft and sweeta 
voice, and such winning manners, that she 
would not seem old or disagreeable at 
seventy, much less at thirty-five. For 
the rest of her character, we must wait 
till it be disclosed by and by. Minna, as 
was most natural, loved this aunt of hers, 
and always enjoyed a visit from her, more 
than any other person. She was, therefore 
roused from her mood of discontent by her 
father’s announcement, and begun to feel 
quite happy, though the snow storm con- 
tinued without. 

The next week brought fine weather, 
fine sleighing, and aunt Mary. If any 
one has had the good fortune to know 
such a person, she will fully understand 
how much cheerfulness and joy enter a 


‘house with her, and how much brighter 


her happy, affectionate and cheerful spirit 
makes a house, the moment she enters. 
So it wasin this case. When aunt Mary 
came, Minna always looked happier, and 
seemed to imbibe some of her energy and 
efficiency. That discontented expression was 
often absent, and the addition a happy 
look gave to Minna’s beauty was really“ 
wonderful. It was a month after this 
happy change, that Minna, who had just 
finished her lessons with her master, seat- 
ed herself to read to her mother and aunt, 
while the latter was busily sewing. She 
read for an hour, and then proposed a walk ; 
for nothing was pleasanter than to walk on 
a clear, cold, winter morning, with such a 
delightful companion as Aunt Mary.. The 
proposal was gladly accepted ; and warmly 
clad with furs, the two pedestrians com- 
menced their walk. 

Minna had been for a day or two think- 
ing ofa subject, upon which she had re- 
solved to speak to her aunt. It was only 
till very lately, that Minna had begun to 
think much, that is to reflect much, wpon 
any subject. She was beginning to learn 
from her aunt many things, which she nev- 
er knew before, and this was one. ‘They 
had walked some distance in silence, when 
Minna said : 

“There is one thing, aunt Mary, that 
puzzles me. Whenever you come here, 
you seem to have the power of making 
others happier, besides being always happy 
yourself.. Now I do not see why I should 
not be as cheerful and happy as you. I 
have everything that I wish for, plenty of 
money, plenty of books, and I can spen¢ 
my time as I choose. While you are not 
sick, and have no dear father and mother 
to give youall you want. Still you are 
always cheerful, and I never am. Do tell 
me, if you can, what makes you so.” 

Aunt Mary’s kind heart rejoiced, as she 
heard these questions, for it showed her 
that Minna was no longer the thought- 
less girl she once was, and it argued bet- 
ter things tocame. She looked very kind- 
ly and lovingly into that young face, which 
was turned towards hers, and the discon- 
tented look was not there, but an earnest- 
ness, which told that Minna was waiting 
anxiously for her reply. 

The conversation that followed was ney- 
er forgotten. Aunt Mary added to her 
other virtues the rare quality of perfect sin- 
cerity. She loved her beautiful niece de- 
votedly, but she did not permit this to 
blind her to Minna’s faults. She saw that 
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the young girl’s character was in danger 
of being made selfish, listless and com- 
plaining. She saw, too, that Minna might 
become a noble, efficient, true-hearted wo- 
man. Seeing these things, she could not 
hide a painful truth, to spare a moment’s 
sorrow, when, by uttering it, she might 
benefit her niece for life. 

Aunt Mary was therefore perfectly frank 
with Minna. She told her that she was 
living merely for her own pleasure, when 
she ought to live to please God, and do 
good to others. She told her that she 
was living an idle life, when she ought to 
employ her time for her own improvement. 
She told her too, of the happiness there 
is in spending money for the poor, and the 
suffering, and advised her, if she would 
indeed be happy, to do this. There were 
some tears shed in that morning walk, 
for such language was strange in Minna’s 
ear. But they were blessed, holy tears. 
From them spring up a resolution in that 
young girl’s heart, to follow the advice so 
kindly and truthfully given, and to live for 
a different object than she had ever done 
before. 

The resolve, taken on that morning’s 
walk, was not forgotten, as too often hap- 
pens, as soon as made. Fortunately for 
Minna, aunt Mary staid by her, and 
strengthened her in her good resolution, 
and when in the spring, the time came for 
the aunt to return to her own home, she 
said, as she kissed Minna’s happy face : 

**T shall now call you my happy Minna, 
for you no longer deserve the name of the 
discontented one.” M. W. D. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE BIRTH DAY. 


Alice was looking forward to the 10th 
of August, with great impatience, for on 
that day, she would be ten years old. She 
had received permission to invite some of 
her friends to visit her, and it was an old 
custom of the family, that on their birth- 
day, each child should choose their pud- 
ding. Now Alice liked a rich plum-pud- 
ding above all others, and she knew her 
mother would allow her one on this imper- 
tant anniversary, when she was to be so 
old as ten years. Why she was almost 
a woman, and had signified to her papa, 
that in her opinion, when any body was so 
old, they ought to sit up as late as the 
other members of the family, instead of go- 
ing to bed at eight; and though papa had 
not agreed with her, there was no know- 
ing what he would do when the eventful 
day arrived, and she was almost sure he 
would let her sit up late on her birthnight 
at least: so excited was she for two or 
three days beforehand, she could not re- 
frain from repeated exclamations of delight, 
and anticipated fur more than she could 
possibly express. Her friends Mary Nor- 
ton, and Bessy Walker, and Susan Reed, 
were invited a week beforehand, while 
Nancy Jones, and Kate and Fanny But- 
ler were allowed to remain in ignorance 
of the honor which awaited them, not be- 
ing such bosom friends. A basket of nice 
purple plums were gathered and saved; 
some pine apples bought and brought home; 
and a very nice card of sponge cake and 
another of hard gingerbread baked, and 
carefully covered up in the parlor closet. 
A white dress, (her thin muslin one with 
tucks in it,) had lace sewed into the neck 
and sleeves, and was hung up ready to 
put on, and her sister Hannah had prom- 
ased to make a myrtle wreath for her head, 
and one for Bessy Walker; only her flow- 
ers were all to be white ones, and Bessy’s 
red. The party was to be in the open air, 
and the place for the table, was selected 
under the cherry trees. Her older broth- 
ers had brought large quantities of ground 
pine and laurel from the woods, to deco: 
rate the table, and festoon the trees togeth- 
er. What a glorious time they would 
have. ‘The only drawback, was the arrival 
of Kate Fisher, and she must be invited 
for she was staying with Bessy Walker. 
Nobody liked Kate Fisher, for when all 
the other girls wanted to play “ King,” 
then Kate would insist on their playing 
“Catch,” and if they did not yield, Kate 
would sulk, and stand by a tree alone. 
** But we will make the best of Kate Fish- 
er,” said Alice, determined to have noth- 
ing cloud her joy; ‘“* perhaps she has grown 
more amiable, since her last visit.” 








The 10th of Aug. came, and to Alice’s 
infinite consternation, it rained—a hard 
pouring rain. Here was an end to all pic- 
nic plans, and Alice sat down and wept 
bitter tears, before she took off her night 
gown. “It is too bad—oh dear! Itis 
too bad!” she repeated, sobbing. But 
this was not all. It was soon ascertained 
that her mother was very sick, and could 
not sit up, nor bear the least noise. Every 
one walked on tip-toe, and spoke in whis- 
pers through the house. Alice loved Her 
mother dearly, and therefore kept very 


quiet, but she could not help wishing her 


sick head-ache had come another day. 
There could now be no party of noisy 


little girls in the house, and none out of | 


doors. Oh, it was a sad day, to one who 
had expected to enjoy so much. But | 
Alice behaved very well about it. After 


a hearty crying-spell in the morning, she 
endeavored to be resigned, and to make no 
unnecessary trouble for others, because 
she was disappointed herself. So after 
breakfast, she sat down quietly beside her 
mother’s bed, and kept off the flies, and 
brought her water to drink, stepping very 
softly, and speaking very low, when a ques- 
tion was asked her. The Irish girl came 
in about ten o’clock to ask directions for 
dinner. In a feeble voice, Mrs. N. said, 
“Do as little about dinner as you can, 
Ann, there is so much to be done, and I 
am so sick.”’ ‘‘ But,” said Ann, “its Miss 
Alice’s birth-day, if you please, ma’am, and 
she'll be after grieving about her pudding.” 
“Oh, so itis,” said the mother, “I had 
quite forgotten it, a dreary day you will 
have I fear, Alice. Are you very anxious 
to have the plum pudding? Ann is very 
busy, but if you wish it, she will get one.” 
It was a great trial to Alice to answer 
this question, for she did not wish to be 
selfish and make others trouble, yet the 
pudding was.all she was likely to save of 
the various pleasures she had anticipated 
so long. Could she give that up? The 
tears were in her eyes, and at last, she 
said, hesitatingly, “‘ No, Ann, you need 
not make one for me. I don’t expect any 
pleasure to-day, now.” 

The dismal state of her feelings, was 
very evident from the tones of her voice, 
and her mother said : 

“T prefer you to make one, Ann. I 
wish Alice to enjoy all she can, this dark 
and unfortunate day.” 

Ann left the room, and Mrs. N. quite 
fatigued, lay perfectly still, with closed 
eyes, as if asleep. At first, Alice was 
very much pleased with the idea of the 
nice pudding, but as she sat thinking about 
it in the stillness, her heart smote her for 
the additional labor she was bringing upon 
poor Ann, already overtaxed; and the 
longer she thought about it, the more she 
looked to herself like a very selfish girl. 
These reflections resulted in her rising 
very softly, and passing with careful steps 
through the entry, and down the stairs, 
into the kitchen. 

““Have you begun to make the plum- 
pudding, Ann ?” 

““Why, bless you, Miss Alice, it’s not 
the first moment of time asI’ve seen yet, 
to be thinkin about the poodin; but ye 
shall have it and sure, Miss Alice; so make 
yourself asy entirely, my darlint.” 

“IT don’t wish you to make one at all, 
Ann. I have changed my mind, and prefer 
going without.” 

**Not have a poodin at all, and it your 
own birth-day and nobody’s else! Och, 
Miss Alice, it is’nt Ann Doran that'll mind 
sitting up till twelve of the clock at night, 
instead of your doin without the best of 
plum-poodins on the likes of such a day as 
this.” 

Alice at last succeeded in making her 
understand that she should be happier 
without, than with, “ the poodin” and left 
her, while exclaiming, ‘‘ Wall, and did ye 
ever see the like of that now?” 

Alice found her mother in a sound sleep, 
and had nothing to do, but to read for the 
third or fourth time one of Miss Edgworth’s 
volumes, and to look out on the flooded 
streets, and watch the rain drops as they 
fell on the leaves of the horse chestnut 
tree. The dinner hour came, at last, and 
the cold meat, and plain boiled rice relish- 
ed very well; and the pine apples and 
plums which came on for dessert, were 
delicious. 

** Well Alice,” said her father, “I think 
you ought to consider this fine rain a most 
acceptable birth-day present. Nothing 


| flowers. 





could have bestowed so much enjoyment 
as this, after the distressing drought. I 
heard yesterday that upon the hills it was 
nearly impossible to procure water for fam- 
ily use, and for the animals in pastures. 
This rain will fill the springs and raise all 
the little streams, so that the sheep and 
little lambs you admire so much, can drink 
as much as they please, and every farm- 
er is rejoicing in the hope ofa crop to re- 
ward his hard hours of labor, when yester- 
day he was fearing an utter failure. This 
rain is indeed something to be grateful for.” 

“IT suppose then, papa, I ought to be 
glad it rains—but my pic-nic would have 
been so charming, and I was to wear my 
new white frock, and have a wreath of 
Oh, I do wish it had put off rain- 
ing one day—just one day, papa, till after 
my birth-day !” 

** And then I dare say some other little 
girl, whose birth-day is the 11th of Au- 
gust, would have been just as much disap- 
pointed.” 

“Why, I never thought of that! And 
after all, I don’t think I have been so very 
unhappy to-day, considering.” 

** Considering how many disappointments 
you have had, I don’t think you have, 
Alice, and for this reason; you have tried 
to bear these disappointmeuts well, and to 
think of the comfort of others, instead of 
your own selfish gratification. This is the 
great care for all misfortunes. Think of 
others : remember, you are but one, in the 
great world, and the comfort of each one 
of the thousands and millions of people 
who are living, is just as important to them 
as yoursis to you. You have been disap- 
pointed to-day; but the rain which has 
broken off your plans, will produce corn 
enough, to feed hundreds, who might have 
otherwise suffered from hunger, and I trust, 
Alice, you would have preferred going 
without your pic-nic, to having a single 
poor child suffer from hunger through the 
coming winter.” 

“Yes, I should; and I can truly say, 
1 am glad it rains, even on my birth day.” 
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KATHERINE HOWARD. 


Fifth Queen of Henry Eighth. 
BORN 1522—pIED 1542. 

Katherine Howard was the fifth child 
of Lord Edmund Howard, and Joyce or 
Jocosa, daughter of Sir Richard Culpeyper. 
Katherine was born in the year 1522 at 
Lambeth. Her mother died when she 
was very young, and her father soon after 
married again, when his step mother, Ag- 
nes Tylney, the duchess dowager of Nor- 
folk, was allowed to take upon herself the 
sole bringing up of Katherine. It was an 
evil hour, when this child was permitted 
to depart from the family roof, and to take 
up her abode in the splendid mansion of 
her proud and heartless relative. Had the 
father. of Katherine been aware of the de- 
moralizing influences under which his child 
was placed, he would without doubt, have 
removed her immediately, but his duties 
required his absence from home, and the 
ruin of his daughter was the consequence 
of the neglect of the duchess of Norfolk. 
This woman was so totally unmindful of her 
orphan charge, that she was allowed to as- 
sociate with her waiting-women, and com- 
pelled to occupy the same apartment at 
night. Unfortunately, they were persons 
of the most abandoned description, and 
seem to have taken pleasure “‘ in perverting 
the principles and debasing the mind of the 
nobly born damsel, who was thrown under 

the sphere of their polluting influence.” 
Katharine Howard’s superior charms 
were early developed, and situated as she 
was, with no protecting influences thrown 
around her, being neglected by those who 
should have watched over her tender years, 
she fell an easy prey to the arts of the de- 
signing and the vile. One of the duke of 
Norfolk’s gentlemen, named Francis Den- 
ham, “fell deeply in love with the beauti- 
ful child,” and many presents passed be- 
tween them. Katherine was very fond 
of finery, and this man supplied her with 
almost every article which she desired, and 
she was of course obliged to resort to false- 
hood, to account for the possession of 
these presents. It is evident from the 
fact of Katherine’s accepting some of these 
gifts, that but little attention was paid to 





her comforts, and that she occupied the sit. 
uation of a dependant in the household 
of the duchess of Norfolk. She presently 
consented to become the affianced wife of 
Francis Denham, whose visits were con. 
nived at by the duchess’s waiting women, 
They were discovered at length, and Den- 
ham took refuge in Ireland, in order to 
save his life, which he probably would 
have forfeited, “as the price of his audac. 
ity in bringing dishonor on one of the no- 
blest houses in England.” The matter wags 
hushed up, for the sake of the powerful 
friends of the youthful Katherine, and she 
was removed from the evil influences un- 
der which she had been living, and placed 
under salutary restraint. Denham found 
means, some time after this, to return ge- 
cretly from Ireland, and he endeavored to 
renew his engagement with Katherine, 
But reflection had taught her to recoil 
with horror from one who had taken ad- 
vantage of her youth and inexperience, 
and she refused to hold any communica- 
tion with him. The enduring character of 
this man’s unwelcome constancy, was pro- 
ductive of the most fatal results to Kathe- 
rine Howard. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact 
date of Katherine’s first appearance at 
court, but it is said, “that she madea 
conquest of her ‘sovereign a few months 
after his marriage with Anne of Cleves, at 
a banquet given by the bishop of Winches- 
ter.” Through Henry’s influence she was 
appointed maid of honor to the queen, 
where her conduct seems to have been 
much more prudent than that of Anne 
Boleyn, or Jane Seymour, when placed 
under similar circumstances. 

Katherine was at this time exceedingly 
beautiful in person, and ‘‘she was remark- 
able for her maidenly and modest deport- 
ment, which Henry afterwards declared, 
formed her greatest attraction in his sight.” 

The duchess of Norfolk now took inf- 
nite pains to forward the royal alliance with 
her young relative. She made many val- 
uable presents to Katherine, and even com- 
mended her to the king as a person wor- 
thy to become his wife. The nuptials of 
Henry Eighth with Katherine Howard, 
took place, privately, a few hours after he 
was divorced from Anne of Cleves. On 
the 8th of August, 1540, Katherine was 
introduced by Henry at Hampton Court as 
his queen. The kifig is said at this time 
to have been passionately fond of his young 
and beautiful consort, and he lavished de- 
monstrations of his affection upon her pub- 
licly, ina manner which le@the people to 
say, that he loved her bettér than any of 
his queens. But if Katherine had forgot- 
ten upon how frail a tenure power and 
royalty, (those perilous distinctions,) were 
held by the wives of Henry Eighth, she 
was speedily to be reminded of the fact. 

Soon, whispers to her disadvantage were 
heard, and with such a fearful secret in her 
possession, the youthful queen must have 
felt that her situation was indeed an in- 
secure one. Katherine frequently received 
letters from those persons who knew of her 
misconduct in early life, which must have 
caused her constant alarm, and this prob- 
ably was the reason why she consented to 
receive Francis Denham into her service as 
her private secretary, for probably the 
queen could not write, as that accomplish 
ment was by no means generally taught to 
young people in her day. This sealed her 
doom, for although the king was never 
more fond and affectionate, yet a cloud of 
midnight blackness was hanging over Kath- 
erine, which soon burst with fury upon 
her head. She was accused of her early 
error by her enémies, and condemned by 
the privy council, (after examining the 
witnesses against her,) to be arrested, and 
onthe 1st of November, 1541, she was Ire- 
moved as a degraded prisoner from Hamp- 
ton Court to Sion. Her disgrace was pro 
claimed to her attendants, and the house- 
hold was discharged. 

On the 16th of January, 1542, the new 
parliament that was to decide the fate of 
the queen, met at Westminster; and al- 
though Katherine had received a promise 
from the king, that her life should be spar 
ed, this promise was forgotten, and on the 
13th of February, 1542, she was led to the 
scaffold, attended by her confessor. “Al- 
though young, she was weaned from the 
world, for she had fully proved the vanity 
of its delusions, and she submitted to her 
fate’? with meekness and courage. 

EstELLE. 
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Morality. 


A BLESSED FEVER. 
In the month of March, 1849, a little 
named Thomas Small, was playing 
‘bles, on the Sabbath, in Lafayette 
' 
wee a fine looking boy, with dark 
. and dark eyes. He was also a good 
at at marbles, but he was very far from 
‘sding his mother, who was a poor wi- 
»,and who tried all she could to make 
|,obedient, and make him go to Sunday 








00. 

—_ not pay heed to his mother. 
to any one else but Satan. 
jn April last he was playing, and some- 
nes swearing in the Square, on a beau- 

Sabbath day. The bellof the Pres- 
wrian Church was calling the good, and 
yainly the bad children to prepare for 
joo and the services of the Lord’s Ho- 
; Day, and many dear, good little boys 
pi girls were seen with their Union Hymn 
boks and Bibles going to learn how to 
eGod, and love Jesus, their Saviour. 

One of the good teachers in the Sabbath 
hol saw Thomas as he was down on 
i; knees, playing marbles, instead of 
mying to God, and witha pained heart, 
2 asked Thomas to come into the school, 
in his class, and get a Bible, a Cate- 
hsm, and be instructed in the ways of 
ne Lord. 

“Itis too warm and pleasant to-day,” 
hid Thomas, ‘* and besides, I hav’nt finish- 
imy game. Some wet Sunday I'll come.” 

“Ah! said the teacher, ‘“‘ how thou re- 
indest me of him who spoke of a more 
wnvenient season !’” 

§o saying, he left Thomas, after finding 
nt where his mother lived. 

The Sunday school services were all over. 
Most of the children had gone into the 
hurch to listen to the word of God, when 
dark cloud appeared in the direction of 
he lake, threatening a heavy rain. 

Now, boys, when they are playing, sel- 
bm notice the weather, and so Thomas in 
is wickedness played on, and disregard- 
iGod! 

Ina few moments big drops of rain be- 
anto patter among the boughs and leaves 
the trees in Lafayette Square, and the 
ints whistled and swept among them, 
nd the marble playing boys began to dis- 
perse, 

Thomas was in his shirt sleeves, and long 
before he got hom was wet through. 

Oh how he d a fire. The wind 
wis indeed ¢ He was chilled, and 
henhe did gef#fome, he saw nothing but 
empty hous@, and a cold fire place. His 
mother had gone to church to hear of the 
avior, and then Thomas remembered how 
hehad the night before, begged him to 
p) out and pick up some chips, and he re- 
used to do it. 

He sat down and wept! But when his 
mother came home he had a violent cold, 
kad was soon in a hard fever! 

His mother put him to bed—gota little 
gil to pick some wood—made him a warm 
up of sage tea and put his legs in a foot 
bath, but still the fever raged. ‘Thomas 
iad heavy pains in all his limbs, and was 
eimost crazy. 
_Allnight he lay in this agony; some- 
tmes thinking he never would disobey his 
mother again; sometimes seeing two great 
lulls of fire; at others, thinking he heard 
the church bell; and all the time, in his 
finey, the teacher that spoke to him! 

Finally, burning hot, he thought of hell! 

Idare not say what he experienced un- 
der that thought. This will appear at the 
Judgment Day ! 
After tossing all night, in the morning 
‘Spoor mother (without a dime in the 
ouse,) asked Thomas what he would have? 
,_ 4 Sabbath School teacher,” said he, 

and oh, a glass of water.” 

The water was got. ‘How do you 
“etnow, my son?” said his mother. 
“No better—this water does me no 
god. Do send for the teacher.” 
Hardly had he spoken these words, when 

‘Tap came to the door, and the very teach- 

tthat Thomas had seen on the Square, 
mein. He looked mildly on the boy ; 
nelt and prayed. There was holy still- 
Ress In that illy furnished room, and the 
N'gs of the Spirit of God scemed to 
Sood there. Little Thomas sobbed and 
We as the teacher presented him before 


















































seemed almost broken. He soon became 
so excited, that a profuse perspiration cov- 
ered his body, and before the teacher left, 
he was asleep. 

Next day this good man called again, 
bringing Thomas some nice things, in case 
he might be better. Truly not only had 
God heard his prayer for the child’s health 
of body, but also for the health of his soul. 
Thomas was found by the teacher with a 
moist pleasant skin, and a calm conscience. 
He told his teacher he did’nt know what 
was the matter, but that he felt a light, va- 
pory kind of warmth in his soul; some- 
thing as ifhe wished everybody to be hap- 
py and good, and to feel as he did. 
“Don’t you want to play marbles on 
Sunday ?” 

“Oh no! The thought puts a black 
cloud over my heart. It makes me feel sick.” 
** What would you like to do on the 
Sabbath ?” 

**Go to school in your class, and then 
go up stairs to church, to hear of heaven. 
** Well, you shall do so,” said the teach- 
er. ‘I have brought youa Bible, and now 
let us read the 12th chapter of Isaiah. 
When they came to the 3d verse, Thom- 
as said, ‘‘Mother, that was the water 
which cured my fever.” 

‘** BLesseD Fever!” said the mother. 
**It has given me ason in my old age.” 
[.V. O. Presbyterian. 
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A PROVERB AND AN ANECDOTE. 
Let harsh and scolding words alone: 
*Tis the soft word that “breaks the bone.” 
PRovERBS, xxv. 15. 

Some twenty years since, in the town of 
Cc , Pa., as wild and giddy a class of 
boys were met, on a week day afternoon, 
to recite their Bible class lesson, as ever 
tried the patience of a pastor, or exercised 
his faith. It was “ proof day;” and, as 
the pastor’s white horse was seen in the 
distance, the noisy and mischievous com- 
pany of urchins hurried into the lecture 
room, from their game at ball, to prepare 
for recitation. So completely, however, 
were they unprepared, that but a single 
boy among them all had any text that was 
suitable for a proof. Fortunately it was 
short, and easily remembered, and thus at 
once became common stock! The pastor 
called up the first, and h:2 repeated it. He 
called up the next, who did the same. 
So did the third, and as the fourth com- 
menced, they all burst into an uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter! Grieved at their 
conduct, the disheartened pastor closed the 
book; and after a short prayer, dismissed 
them long before the usual time. 

That silent reproof, however, went home 
to one heart atleast. He felt that he had 
done wrong; that it was equally wicked 
and uakind to treat his minister in such a 
manner; and thus he was led on to still 
further serious thought. Shortly after, a 
revival of religion commenced in the town; 
and this boy was among the earliest con- 
verts. Others and still others in the Bi- 
ble class followed his example; and at 
length a majority of the whole number 
united wirh the church. Six of them, 
(among whom is the writer) are now min- 
isters of the Gospel; and the circumstance 
that occasioned this reminiscence, is a 
notice that the boy alluded to had just 
been installed as one of the pastors of the 
Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church in New 
York. [NV. Y. Presbyterian. 
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TRUANT PLAYER PUNISHED. 

Sit down, Charles, and I will tell you 
how the truant boy was punished. 

On one very fine morning, after he had 
been washed, and had his clothes on, his 
mother sent him to school, telling him to 
make haste there, as she intended, if he 
were a good boy, to take him with her, in 
the afternoon, to tea at his aunt’s. 

Do you think he went straight to school 
that morning, in order to make up for the 
time he was likely to lose in the afternoon? 
Ah, no; he cared nothing for his books, 
but loved play much better. So instead 
of going to school, he went quite the con- 
trary way towards the next town, which 
was about three miles from where he lived. 








- Lord in all his sins; and his heart 


Dock Yard, with a plenty of idle and 
wicked boys loitering about it. He soon 
got into conversation with two of this sort. 
They soon found out that he had some 
money in his pocket, and they easily per- 
suaded him to hire a boat, that they might 
all have a row upon the water. 

Ah! little did he think of the danger he 
was running into! His companions did 
not know how to manage the boat, the 
wind was violent, the tide rough—and yet 
against both these they were rowing. 
Gradually they became exhausted, and 
just as they were arriving in sight of the 
Governor's House, a violent gale overturn- 
ed the boat, and immersed them in the 
water. 

Only think of the fittle truant player at 
this time—far from home—known by no 
one—his parents unconscious of his situa- 
tion—and the poor boy, struggling in the 
water, and sinking from exhaustion. 

It was fortunate that some men arrived 
in time to pick them out, and thus save 
them from a watery grave. They were all 
conveyed to their homes. Although the 
parents of John Owen were much grieved 
at the conduct of their child, still they 
could not help shedding tears of gratitude 
for his Providential escape. 

Do you understand the true meaning of 
truant player, now, Charles? I have no 
doubt you do. Well I can assure you, 
that this little boy never was guilty of the 
same thing again, but was always atten- 
tive to his books, and above all, obedient 
to his parents. [ Little Readers. 








Obituary. 
HAPPY DEATH OF A LITTLE GIRL. 


A very interesting scene took place in 
this neighborhood, a short time ago, name- 
ly, the death of a little girl eleven years of 
age, who was a member of the Sunday- 
class conducted by her aged grandfather. 
And if we were to judge of the moral rec- 
titude and piety of an individual by his 
punctuality in attending his class, as a 
means of grace, we might truly say that 
little Margaret was distinguished for her 
piety. 

Frequently, in the course of my visits 
to the family, she was the first to welcome 
me to the house ; and while at the fireside, 
in the course of conversation, she would 
often propound questions that could hardly 
be expected from many of more mature 
years. She was devoted in her affection 
to her parents, and as an evidence of her 
fondness and affection, we have observed 
her soliciting her mother to impose upon 
her such labor as she could perform, so 
that she might relieve her mother. But, 
alas! the period approached when fond pa- 
rental association was to dissolve. She 
was attacked by a disease then prevailing 
through this part of the country, the dys- 
entry. It continued with her a few days, 
when she finally expired. 

Her last moments were very peaceful. 
Her countenance was brightened up with 
a heavenly smile; and as she lay, with her 
little head reclining upon her pillow, with 
one hand embracing her father, while the 
physician held the other, feeling her pulse, 
looking up into the face of those who sur- 
rounded her couch, she broke forth hymn- 
ing those beautiful lines of the poet,— 

“ How happy every child of grace, 
Who knows his sins forgiven ; 
This earth he cries, is not my place ; 
I seek my place in heaven.” 
And as these fell from her lips, she fell 
asleep in Jesus. Truly, it was an interest- 
ing sight! May the Sabbath school schol- 
ars who peruse this piece, try to live like 
little Margaret, that like her they may die. 

Abingdon, Harford co., Md. Oct. 1849. 

[S. S. Advocate. 


Sabbath School. 
THE LITTLE SCHOOL GIRLS. 


“T would not have made up with Su- 
san Gray, if I had been you, Ella,” said 
Alice Jones to her companion, as they 

















evening. 

Ella Roberts and Susan Gray went to 
the same school, and had always been 
good friends until recently, when Susan 
had done or said something at which Ella 
took offence, and they had not spoken for 





Now, in this town there was a large 


walked along together from school one: 


Alice continued, “* You know she offend- 
ed you, Ella, and ever since your quarrel, 
she has been talking to the other girls 
about you.” 

An expression of anger rested for a 
moment on Ella’s countenance, as Alice 
made this last remark, but it passed away, 
as she replied: 

‘“*T amsorry Susan has talked about me, 
but indeed, I have not felt happy since I 
have been angry with Susan, yet I was de- 
termined not to speak first, when last night 
as I knelt down, and was repeating, ‘‘ Our 
Father,” just as I came to that part, “For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,” something seem- 
ed to whisper, ‘‘ Do you do so, Ella? if 
not, you ought not to say that.” After I 
lay down in bed, I tried to think of every 
thing else, but Susan would come into my 
mind; and I thought, all over our quarrel, 
and found I was to blame some too. I 
wished we were only friends again, and at 
last, I resolved I would go to Susan to-day, 
and tell her how sorry I was we got angry 
with each other. This morning when I 
awoke, I did not feel quite so willing to 
speak to Susan, but then I remembered 
mother always tells me when I don’t feel 
like doing right, I ought to kneel down 
and ask God to help me do so. When I 
had done this, I was quite anxious for 
school time to arrive. Just as I came to 
the school door, I met Susan, and held out 
my hand to her, saying, ‘‘ Let’s be good 
friends, again, Susan.” She appeared un- 
willing at first, but soon gave me her 
hand, and said she hoped we would never 
quarrel again. 

‘“* And now, Alice, don’t you think I act- 
ed just right to speak to Susan?” 

And who of my young friends will say 
that Ella did not do just right? Have 
any of you quarrelled with your school- 
mates? Ifso, do as Elladid. It will be 
much better than to indulge in bitter 
feelings against'‘them. I will give youa 
text, which I wish all little school girls to 
remember. | It is, “‘ Be kindly affectionate 
one to another.” (Ch. Observer. 








Natural fistorp. 








INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 


Thrushes feed very much on snails, 

looking for them in mossy banks. Hav- 

ing frequently observed some broken snail- 

shells near two projecting pebbles on a 

gravel walk, which had a hollow between 

them, I endeavored to discover the occasion 

of their being brought to that situation. 

At last, I saw a thrush fly to the spot, with 

a snail shell in his ‘mouth, which he plac- 

ed between the two stones, and hammered 
at it with his beak till he had broken it, 
and was then able to feed on its contents. 
The bird must have discovered that he 
could not apply his beak with sufficient 
force to break the shell when it was rolling 
about, and he therefore found out and 
made use of a spot which would keep the 
shell in one position. When the lapwing 
wants to procure food, it seeks for a worm’s 
cast, and stamps the ground by the side of 
it with its feet; somewhat in the same 
manner as I have often done when a boy, 
in order to procure worms for fishing. 
After doing this for a short time, the bird 
waits for the issue of the worm from its 
hole, who alarmed at the shaking of the 
ground, endeavors to make its escape, 
when it is immediately seized and becomes 
the prey of the ingenious bird. The lap- 
wing also frequents the haunts of moles. 
These animals, when in pursuit of worms, 
on which they feed, frighten them, and the 
worm in attempting to escape, comes to 
the surface of the ground, where it is seiz- 
ed by the lapwing. The same mode of 
alarming his prey has been related of the 
gutl.—Jesse’s Gleanings in Nat. History. 


OTTERS. 


My keeper tells me that he has seen an 
old otter feeding her young with fish. The 
two young ones were setting on a flat 
stone atthe edge of the burn, when their 
parent brought them a good sized trout. 
They immediately both seized the fish, 
pulling and tearing at it like two bull-dog 
puppies. At last they came to a pitched 
battle with each other, biting, squealing and 
tugging, leaving the trout to its fate. On 
this the old one interfered, and making 














several days. 


them quiet, gave the trout to one of them 
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as his own. The other young one, on 
seeing the parent do this, no longer inter- 
fered, but sat quietly looking on till the 
old otter, who in the mean time had re- 
newed her fishing, came back with a 
large trout for it also. When she brings 
a fish to the shore for her young ones, she 
calls them by a kind of loud whistling cry. 
Altogether, this is a most interesting ani- 
mal, gracefyl in its movements, and in sal- 
mon rivers not near so destructive and in- 
jurious as he is supposed to be, feeding on 
eels, flounders, and trout far more than on 
salmon; in such situations he is most 
usually persecuted.—St. John’s Field-notes. 


Editorial. 


**DAVID’S HEART SMOTE HIM.” 

James Knox was reading the Bible one 
Sabbath afternoon after church. When he 
came to the place quoted above, he paused, 
and a change came over his countenance. 
He knew from the experience of the moment, 
what the phrase meant. His own heart smote 
him. What was the cause of its so doing ? 
A brief history of the afternoon of the preced- 
ing day will furnish an answer to the ques- 
tion. 

James had received permission to spend the 
afternoon with a lad about his own age, the 
son of pious parents, who endeavored to train 
up their children in the fear of the Lord. He 
did not find the lad at home. He was there- 
fore disappointed in his expectations of enjoy- 
ment, which he had cherished during the week. 
What should he do? What ought he to do? 
As he had permission to go no where else, it 
was, of course, his duty to return home. He 
was not willing to do so, and he said to him- 
self, “as the afternoon was given me for visit- 
ing, if I do not find one boy at home, I may go 
to see another.” Having settled that point, 
the next question was, ‘where shall I go? 
He thought of Mr. Carman’s boys; but he 
knew his mother would not like it, if he spent 
the afternoon with those boys; for they were 
suffered to go and come, and act in all respects 
as they pleased. He could not make up his 
mind to go and spend the afternoon with them ; 
but thought he would just go that way, and 
see what they were doing, perhaps the boy he 
went to see was there. Accordingly he went. 

The boys were at home, and at once pressed 
James to pass the afternoon with them. After 
many excuses, he consented, on condition that 
they should say nothing about it to any one 
who would be likely to speak of it to his mother. 

“She will think you are with John,” said 
the boys. “She may ask you if you have had 
a good visit, and you can tell her yes, without 
telling a lie.” 

James spent the afternoon with the boys, and 
among other kinds of amusement, engaged in 
a species of gambling by which the few pen- 
nies he had in’his pocket, were transferred to 
the pockets of his companions. 

When the sun got low, he set out for home. 
He did not seem to be in any haste to reach 
home. He walked very slowly, and when he 
came in sight of the house, he stopped, and 
looked quite discontented and unhappy. At 
last, he went on, and entered the house, and 
put on as-cheerful a face as possible. 

“Tam glad you have come,” said his moth- 
er. “J was afraid you would stay beyond the 
appointed time.” 

“DoT not always obey you” said he with 
an air of offended dignity. 

“Tt is not often that you disobey me. I was 
afraid you would get so much engaged in play- 
ing with John, that you would forget to come 
home. Have you had a pleasant time 2” 

“ Yes, ma’am, very.” 

“Is John going away to school ?” 

“T did not hear him say anything about it.” 

“T was told that he is going away, to be gone 
three months. I wonder he did not say any- 
thing about it?” 

“Idid not hear him say anything about it.” 

James then made an excuse to leave his 
mother. He was afraid that if he continued 
the conversation, he would be obliged to con- 
fess where he had been, or tell a wilful lie. He 
tried to persuade himself that he had not, as 
yet, told an untruth. It was true that he 
had not heard John say anything about go- 
ing away, still his conscience was not easy. 

After dark, his father came home, and re- 























lated an accident which had befallen a boy 
who lived about a mile distant. He had fal- 
en into the water near a saw-mill, and came 
near being drawn under the revolving water- 
wheel. 

“T wonder his parents would let him go to 
the mill,” said James’s mother. 

“He had no permission to go there,” said her 
husband. “ He had permission to goto the next 
neighbors, and not finding any one at home, he 
strayed away to the mill, and came near losing 
his life.” 

James’s heart beat violently as he heard the 
story. He stole away to bed as soon as he 


| could. 


Reader, do you know by experience, the 
meaning of the phrase, his “ heart smote him ?” 
Is it a pleasant feeling? Is it necessary to 
feel it? Jo Me 





A MISSION SCHOOL. 
Letter to the Editor, from a Lady in a city in 
one of the middle states. 


Were you ever ina Mission Sunday School ? 
If not, perhaps you may like to hear about one. 
Ours is in a large room in the second story of 
a large building down near the water, where a 
great many poor people live. The streets are 
very dirty, and so are most of the children. 
We have two sessions every Sunday. We al- 
ways go, no matter how hard it rains. For if 
we expect the children to go, we must set 
them the example. Some of them can read 
very well, others do not even know their let- 
ters. Those who read, are in classes, about 
four in each. Those who cannot read are in 
an infant school in another room. 

In one sense, it is not a very pleasant task to 
teach these poor, ragged children, and yet in 
another sense, it is a pleasant one to see them 
improving, and loving ‘the school, and their 
teachers. And oh! if I ever meet my schol- 
ars in another world, I shall not regret having 
spent so much time for them while on earth. 
When I see so many children gathered togeth- 
er, and hear them sing, and read, and see how 
much happier they are than if they were play- 
ing in the street, I cannot help thanking the 
Great Giver of all our blessings, for putting it 
into the hearts of some good men to establish 
this Mission Sunday School, and gathering in 
all the poor neglected children that roam 
through our city. 

We have a temperance meeting every little 
while, and then the children bring their fath- 
ers and mothers, and all the friends who are 
willing to hear about temperance. When we 
have some great speakers like Mr. Gough, and 
Mr. Kellogg, and some others, they send a 
man out to ring a great bell, so that all the idle 
men and boys who spend their Sabbath in drink- 
ing may come, and hear a temperance lecture. 
The teachers each have a district, which they 
visit quite often, and try to get allthe children 
who do not go anywhere to Sunday school. 
Often we find those who would be very glad to 
come if they had clothes—and I assure you 
they soon have clothes made for them in our 
sewing society. 

It is sometimes hard work to keep the chil- 
dren, for frequently Catholic parents make 
many foolish objections, when they find that 
it is a Protestant school, but generally we man- 
age to keep them by visiting them quite often. 

On Thanksgiving day, the scholars assem- 
bled in the room, and after several addresses 
were made, they had cake and apples given 
to them to take home. 

Tast year they walked in procession on an- 
niversary day, and will probably do the same 
this year; if so, I will write you something 
about it. GRaAcE. 





Variety. 


A STRIKING ANECDOTE. 

A caviller once asked Dr. Nettleton, “ How 
came I by my wicked heart 2” 

“ That,” he replied, “isa question which does 
not concern you so much as another, namely, 
—how shall you get rid of it? Youhave a 
wicked heart, which renders you entirely unfit 
for the kingdom of God; and you must have a 
new heart, or you cannot be saved; and the 
question which now most deeply concerns you 
is, How you shall obtain it ?”* 

“ But,” said the man, “I wish you to tell me 
how I came by my wicked heart ?” 

“T shall not,” replied Dr. Nettleton, “ do 








that at present ; for if I could do it to your en- 
tire satisfaction, it would not in the least help 
you towards obtaining a new heart. The 
great thing for which I am solicitous is, that 
you should become a new creature, and be 
prepared for heaven.” 

As the man manifested no disposition to hear 
anything on that subject, but still pressed the 
question how he came by his wicked heart, Dr. 
Nettleton told him that his condition resembled 
that of a man who is drowning, while his 
friends are attempting to save his life. As he 
rises to the surface of the water, he exclaims, 
“ How came I here ?” 

“That question,” says one of his friends, 
“does not concern you now. ‘Take hold of 
this rope.” 

“But how came I here 2” he asks again. 

“T shall not stop to answer that question 
now,” replies his friend. 

“Then I'll drown,” says the infatuated man, 
and, spurning all proffered aid, sinks to the 
bottom. [Dr. Néettleton’s Remains. 
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A BALL OPENED BY PRAYER. 


A number of gay young persons got upa 
ball ina neighborhood in which Dr. Nettleton 
had been preaching with great success, and for 
the amusement of themselves and others, in- 
serted the reverend gentleman’s name at the 
head of the list of managers. The company 
assembled at the time appointed. About the 
hour to commence the dance, Dr. Nettleton 
made his appearance, and observed to the com- 
pany, that he perceived, from the tickets that 
had been issued, that he had been appointed a 
manager, and therefore he propose to open 
the services with prayer. 

He then offered up a very affecting prayer 
for the thoughtless group, which was blessed 
of God to the conviction of a number of those 
present, several of whom afterwards professed 
conversion, united with the church, and were 
never afterwards found within the walls ofa 
ball-room. This anecdote we believe to be 
true. The circumstances were narrated to us 
in Virginia, while Dr. Nettleton was laboring 
in the county in which we then resided.—Jb. 
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THE MISSIONARY PENNY. 


A little boy apparently about four years of 
age, once ‘came into a crowded missionary 
meeting; he was very clean, though meanly 
dressed, and had an intelligent, interesting 
countenance. There was no room for himto 
sit down, neither could he see any of the speak- 
ers, for the number of people about him: he, 
however, stood listening attentively to the 
missionary and other gentlemen who were 
speakers, till he was unable to stand any lon- 
ger. A gentleman near, (himself standing) 
told the child to sit on the floor, which he did, 
and to the close of the proceedings, appeared 
interested and attentive. 

When the meeting was about to separate, a 
lady who had been much pleased with his ap- 
pearance and conduct, gave him a new penny. 
As he left the room, he stretched up his hand 
to the plate, with the penny he had just re- 
ceived, and presented it as an humble offering 
for the Lord’s treasury. The person who held 
the plate immediately lowered it and received 
the gift with kind words of encouragement. 

Perhaps some people who read this story 
will say, “I will give my next penny tothe 
missionaries: I will be as self-denying as this 
little boy.” ‘To such I would say, do so by all 
means, and the Lord will accept it at your 
hands, if offered in a right spirit; but remem- 
ber that he who has declared that he “ loveth 
a cheerful giver,” has elsewhere said, “My 
son, give me thine heart.” [Juv. Miss. Mag. 
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TO A MOTHER. 


You have entered upon a ministry of love 
and faithfulness an angel might tremble to as- 
sume, namely, the education of an immortal 
being, for time and for eternity. 

Education, truly and faithfully accomplished, 
is the full and well proportioned development 
of all a man’s physical, intellectual and moral 
capacities; such as sends him into the con- 
flict of his earthly probation: a sound mind 
ina sound body, to fulfil the dictates of a sound 
heart. 

There, in that unconscious infant, lie dor- 
mant the germs of the intellect and the affec- 
tions,as the flower and the fruit are enveloped 
in the tender bud of spring; there they lie, 
and you are the heaven appointed agent to 
call them forth to light and beauty. Your 
blessed mission it is, thus to aid in the devel- 
opment of all the God-given talents of that 
miniature man.—Selected. 
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ENERGY. 


Energy is omnipotent. The clouds that 
surround the houseless boy of to-day are dis- 
persed, and he is invited to a palace. It is 
the work of energy. The child who is a beg- 
gar this moment, in a few years to come may 
stand forth the adiniration of angels! Who 
has not seen the life-giving power of energy ? 
It makes the wilderness to bloom as the rose! 
whitens the ocean ; navigates our rivers ; levels 
mountains: paves with iron a highway from 
State to State: and sends through, with the 
speed of lightning, messages from one extrem- 
ity of the land to the other. Without energy, 
whatis man? A fool, a clod. 





DR. CHALMERS TO THE IMPENTTEN? 


You may delay the work of repen 
think the future Yar off—but it wal roa a 
last call from heaven afar off—but it will od 
your last unavailing effort to repent, far oft 
but it will come; the death-struggle 
shroud, the funeral, far off—but it will 
the day of judgment, the day of reckoning 4 
off—but it will come; the sentence, “Der 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire!” 
off—but it will come ; eternal banishment f, 
the presence of the Lord, weeping, Wailing 9 
gnashing of teeth, far off—but it will come 

>. : 
BE FIRM. 

The wind and the waves may beat against 
rock, planted in a troubled sea, but it rego; 
unmoved, Be yuu like that rock, young yy, 
Vice may entice, and the song and the», 
may invite. Beware—stand firmly at yy 
post. There is glory in the thought that y, 
have resisted temptation and conquered, Y 
bright example will be to the world what; 
light-house is to the mariner upon the » 
shore. It will guide hundreds to the port 4 
virtue and safety. 
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A SINGULAR BUSH. 


There is a bush abounding in South Afric 
significantly called Stop awhile. Its branche 
are full of thorns, exactly the shape of afi 
ing hook ; so that if they catch hold of you 
clothes as you pass, you must stop awhile, sory 
times a long while before you get clear of thon 
In clearing yourself from it, there is no wx 
but by main force, and loosing part of you 
dress. ‘ 
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LOOK TO YuUK SPELLING. 

A lady named Mary Ann Aldridge, hado 
casion to send a note to a young gentlemay 
and put two r’s into her first name in the giv 
nature, thus; “Marry Ann Aldridge” Ty 
young bachelor had always been “ note”.df) 
his courtesy, and could not think of disremyd 
ing so modest a request from the fair one, If 
did“ marry Ann Aldridge!” 

a 
_Brrtn anp Dearu.—Those born once onl 
die twice—they die a temporal, and they de 
an eternal death. Butyghose who are bon 
twice, die only once—for over them the sec 
ond death hath no power.—Jay. 


Poetry. 








ORIGINAL. 


ADDRESS TO THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Thou dear Companton of my early days, 
Welcome at evening hour or morn, the same, 
How gladly turned | from my youthful plays, 
To greet thy presence, when the post-boy 
came. 


Quick years have van 
wings, 
A score, at least, since thy name I kner, 
And yet no weariness thy presence brings, 


Thou chosen friend among my chosen few. 


They call me not, as then they used, a child— 
For years have marked my head with scatter 
ed gray, 
Sobered the steps that then were younganl 
wild . 
And borne me onward in life’s care-girt wa. 


on their unseer 


Still, when thou comest, smiling now as the, 
[ feel youth’s spirit waken in my heart, 
1 read—and almost feel the boy again 
Through every vein with quicker impuke 
start. 
And though, like me, in years thou’rt growing 
old, ; 
Each week rejuvenates thy heart the while; 
So may my own, if sometimes stern and cold, 
Grow warm again, beneath thy youthful smile 
3 





CHRISTIAN SALUTATION. 
“ Let not your heart be troubled.” 


O, brother, we have started 
To the better land above, 

Where the children death has parted, 
Meet again to live and love. 


We sometimes weep in sorrow, 
O’er the hardships of the way, 

And wonder if the morrow 
Will be trying like to-day.} 


But be courageous, brother, 
Tho’ we cannot see the end; 
We will strengthen one another, 
By the aid we have to lend. 


Stand up and be undaunted, 
Till the trying tine is o’er, 

For the rock on which we’ere planted 
Is the Lord for ever more. 


Take up thy cross and bear it, | 
And the crown thou shalt obtain ; 
Thy lot shall be to wear it, 
And in endless glory reign. 


O weep not then, my brother, _ 
Tho’ this world be full of pain; 

We are trav’ling to another, | 
Where we'll sorrow not again. 


The 
and fe 





